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ABSTRACT 

In order for the Governors State University (GSO) to 
reach its stated objectives, a unique adainistriative environment was 
created which supports the creation of instructional materials based 
on competencies* Performance objectives are used to describe course 
content and the learning reguirements for individual courses within a 
program, as well as to report student credit. The objectives force 
the professor to identify the content and requirements of a course, 
thus providing an explicit guideline for developing instructional 
materials* The instructional communication center is committed to use 
modern communications technology in the delivery of instruction. 
Economy-of-scale is achieved through mass dissemination* When cable 
becomes available, the cost of launching a university could plummet 
down through the creation of a central instructional communications 
center with outposts, instructional systems, learning packages and 
low-cost meeting places. Cable decentralizes instruction. This study 
concludes with recommendations for cooperation aiaong universities and 
within regions to develop a more efficient system of higher 
education. (HCM) 
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One University's Sysrem 

for Genero'fing 

Te levision Software 



by VVarUind D. Wight 

l!i a tiino of dodiMlng support, ;i crilical problem for l.ighcr educalion ^ 
IS u> develop .systo.jis by which soflware can yield more cfCicicnf and 
cftcchvo Ic.niitig. The cfc,i(iun of such syslcms will signilkMnlly alter 
, <f^Jili*jn,tl syK!onis of hti^her education. 

(iovenior^ State University is an expcrimeiil in hi;;|ier education 
^'■''''■'^'■^^'^ 5"'''^' "f l>»^' i'Jniiiiistrative slriicliircs ^ 
^ tcehnuiues u;)d ledinrjiouiev i)f iiuss coiiuoiiificalioMs iristrdclioi!'" lis 

{ Vv concepts and some uf ,(s upetdlioruil sysleiiis neniill ;,n c:isy adupliuii of 

MJ television u\ conjuiiction with other niuteriaU ;is i priniaiy nic.ins of 

iii^lniciuxi. tf its muovaiiuiis can be niaini.iined, GSIJ wnl c-.o|ve ;i model 
Q Jiif Ihc uppliccilioti of television in the iiniveiMty, It Jus jlremly dcvelopci) 

iidmijiisiialivo syMcin hy vvhich stiluv.irc is dovckijvd. ' 
Q ('''P*-'^ '■'■W concept, ifs oper;i<io;., ;m.l its polcntial in 

^ fdaiioit to a cjinprehens.vv lusher eduction system that i.^es tclevisioit 

eftoUivUy. It conchides with fccommendaiions lot coopeialion yniorii! 
iiniveisitics and within legioit, to develop i„o,e eirieient syiein oriiitiher 
\ educaliofi. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

Modern IcclinrJogy will bo iipplied in higher cducalioti to accomplish 
llic ruHouiJijJ!: I) iu Ovlucj(c Ijigcr lwhI more divciso populations tlian 
traditional instriiclional syslcins; 2) to tediico tlic capital iavcslnient 
required (o expand higher eduealion; .1) to reduce the cost oi each 
studenl-^cncratcd credit; 4) lo help solve ie;(iner and (earning problems 
(dfoupont rates, iiinexible scheduling', inclTicient learning systems, ai\d so 
on); 5) to move learning lo the siiideni, rather than force the sludeiH to 
learning: 6) to disseminate down-to-eaith insunctional programs based on 
performance objectives, wliicli guarantee learning through evaluation and 
revision procedures. 

GOVERNORS STATE UNIVERSITY 

To reiKh some of the above objectives, Governors Stiite University has 
created a unique administrative envlrofmicnt which supports tlie creation 
of instructional materials; f irst, all instructional programs aic based on 
competencies. Performance objec lives are used to describe course content 
and the learnitig requirements for individual courses within a program, as 
wc]\ as to rcpoft student credit. The use of performance objectives forces 
the professor to identify the content and requirements of a course: (luis 
providing an explicit guideline for developing instructional materials. 

Second, every year, each professor develops a Profesiona] Work Plan 
Agreement. Ii is written in performance laiu-^uagc. Irom each college, at 
least four professors are released from instruction to work witlr a 
Coordinator of Instructional Development to develop an instructional 
package or system. The package usually contains video cassettes, a student 
guide, audio cassettes, and/or otlu'f mediated materials. It progran^s the 
student's tin^e to provide for contact witii the professor at^d other 
students. 

Third, instruction is ev;duatcd. All instruction is evaluated and the 
evaluation data are used in niertt salary considerations. The instructiimal 
p;ickagc$ arc tested with students as prototypes and usually revised on the 
basis of tlie test. 

I'ourth, a centrali/.ed-decentrali/ed operational plan exists which 
supports instructional development. This plan places the Learmng 
Resources CentCf and the Jtistructional C'omnuu;ic;Uiotis Center in a wing, 
Research and innovalioti, which is sc^paratc from Aciidemie Affairs, The 
Research and Innovation Wing is also responsible for implementing 
evaluation procedures. (I'igure 1) 

At the heart of the university's elforl to develop learning packages is 
the lnstr\ietional Comnntnications Center. Iliis unit is prin\avily 
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responsible fnr sliituiljtiiii; :intl puidiiii» the change i\om U;\auknu\l hkmhs 
of inslruclion to llie uso of mass-clisseiuiiKilion systems delivering 
ihstrucuou. The Instriiclioiinl CoinniutiiaUions Center (ICC) is ;i complex 
iu^ani/atiou \\\M comhities uKUiy funcMuns often ilissipalej throughout a 
univeisily liaving a Iradilioival nrg.jui/atiotui! slnielure. 

Most irkipoManily, i)ie Center provides iJjslructional dcvelopiiKnl 
support for faeiiliy. Four Coordinators nf fnslructional Development are 
employed by this imit to work with faculty in developing instructional 
systems and packages, Uach is attached to a different college. The 
Coordinator^ Work Plan Agreement binds him/her to three primary 
responsihiliiies: 

To work with faculty and students in developing selfdnstructional 
modules (courses), instructional systems, and other instructional 
materials. 

"2. To work with the College on curriculum and governance lo 
implement tlic Insifuclional Systems Paradigm. 
To establish and maintain good relations with factdty members in 
t)te College and encourage and assist them in use of ICC sei\ices." 

While tliis Work Plan Agreement was used during the first year (o 
estahhsh the credibility of instructional communications as a means of 
instfuction, during the second year four faculty members in each college 
were contracted to deveh^p an instructional system through tlie Faculty 
Work Plan Agreements. Secondly . the Inslruclional Comnumications 
Center produces media materials for the university: audio, Hhn, graphics, 
photography and television. It produces insiructional, public relations, and 
informative materials, Thirdly, it tip^-^^'^i^^^ electronic distribution 
network, which will include cable television channels this fall. Finally, it 
functions as a traditional audio-visual center by distributing and 
maintaining portable media equipment. tUm rental, and so on. The 
ccnrali/ed-decentiaii/.ed plan of operation provides service for laculty and 
students, n^aintains a consistency amonii media systems in use by the 
separate colleges, and guarantees that the insuuctional developmenl elTorl 
will not be diverted to accomplish oilier goals. In short, the Instructional 
Communications Center represents a primary commitment by the 
university to use modern conmumications technology in the delivery ot 
instruction. Any lesser comnnlment wouhl Hunt the abdity of the 
university lo interest the laculty in substantial production elYoits. 

While only one-i[uarter of the univorsiiy's instruction is designated as 
being in tlie individualized software package foimat, all of it is sui^pi^sed to 
be developed into insuuciional systems/ The Instructional Systems 
ParadigfU vsms advipted as ofHcial policy for univeisily-wide .application, h 
S[>ecifies how each college should identify instructional programs and how 
each professor slundd develop the necessary course work. In figure 2, 
the system is outlined. 
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'I lie iiuporratu step for developing eoiirn' work is step 5 (IkU ;ippours 
in I'igiuo 3 I t|uole from ihe jeporl, ''1 ho lA\iininvi NioJnlo (eoiuse) is a 
set ol' cxpeiienees whicii hiln^'s ilie stuJciu to ilie achievement of one or 
more speeille .intl discrete co!?ipe(eneies. kkMhy, i! is t!ie snuiflesl ilisciele 
*p;Kka^c' of JiisUiiclional .slralCLiles and maU ii;ils in wliich ;dl aspecis ofun 
individuah/eiK per]"orinvince4)ased criterion rcleivnced ins(tuclion;]l mutlel 
can he idcfiliried. Such a nu^del will inchide inslaiclional objectives, 
materials ;>rul strategies for ifi struct ion and evahialion. A Learning Modulo 
will useluily appioxiniate or include a siiiglc U)\-\\c or concept bolongiuii to 
a larger suhjeet-njaitcr ct>nleM. A learning Module at GSU, undercurrent 
adnnnistrativo procedures, will yield one or more GSU units of credit. 

Developing of Learning Modules follow the cslablishnient of the 
e(Micoptual iVamework lor the area of emphasis and the rcHilling 
s[>ecinealion of subject matter topics or ccjucepts, perrormance 
cliaiactcristics and learnii^g contexts that ate a[^pro]>riate to Ihe area of 
emphasis. DevehipnKnt o! I varning Modules then proceeds through tlie 
several discrete steps. (See } igure 3.) * 

The concept of an Instiuctional Systems Paradigm has been partly 
realized llirough the i*rvitesional Work Agreement whjcli contiacls each 
professor to fulllll specific peifonnance objectives. 

The Work Agrcemeriis permit considerable llexibility in 
deploying the time and eneigies of laculiy, (Sec f igure 4.) Time is 
allowed tor developing self*inslruolional modules. \'oi research and for 
developing unconventional learning experiences (such as cooporalive 
educatiun or extensive self-instructional learning). This flexibility is 
csscnU<\l \o cffcc\ivc use of cable UMevision because Vacuity are given 
options ami tijue to innovate as an expected part oj' their job. 

The sell-instruclional module (SIM) is an ideal ii^structional system 
for use by cable television. Il specifies competencies and objectives, 
provides a learning guide, and includes criterion tests and evaluation 
materials. The SIM is a colierent package of instruction which breaks 
througii the limitatk)ns of tradilior^al scheduling, permitting students to 
enter, learn, antl exit at will. It deploys faculty time more efficiently by 
creating a faculty which produces learning materials; advises students, and 
eoncontrales on ijnproving learning. Our faculty does iiot spend its time in 
repetitive leclures. 

The student selects competencies and contracts for a detlnite program 
whicli is riuide up of independent studies, traditional courses, and 
instructional nu>dules. l-ach rnodule is a pieclse and ex{>licit set of learning 
cxperietwvs designed lo tnakc sUvdent con\peten^ at a specified task 
rclevanl to his/her prvigratn conipeiCiKies. The objectives are stated m 
Icrms of the peHormanee expected by the slnd'^nl within a tnodulc 
(coiuive). Learning experiences stimulate lelleclion, group discussion, and 
creative ttilnking, Sinurlalion ^'ames and exeicises initiate the application 
of learning. C'riteriJ tests guarantee performance. In short, students 
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cxportciwo Ihc kMruiii^ syslcnj working for lliciii. Ihoy learn because 
leaning ticpoiuls on ihclr ivrtomKinco. 

THE RESULTS 

Higher !:Jik\}non misi uhfain ;iri ccoiioniy*of*scalc through nijss 
disscniiiiarion, Ai GSU, ii by-piojcct, pioccincjl ;ippro;!ch to inslriicUonal 
dcvclupnicnl was taken jnjriiilly because few facuHy li^jil done 
inslriiclioiia! development be tore. The Instruenona! Coiimiunications 
Center !>ad lu "sell'' (heir services. Since the adoption of the lijslTUclional 
Systems Paiadinn, a earelul process is used to develop insirucUou because 
demand soon outstripped (he ICCs ability to produce. Ul^h demand and 
stable content meas receive prioiily. JnslructiojiaJ developmenl Is not 
chicap. It lakes ihiic aiul resources. The ICC employs 8 production people, 
4 Coordinators of Inslruclivuial Oevelopnienl and leclmicians. By June, 
1974. the stalT will be 25. The econoniy-ot'-scale occurs when a single 
faculty nienjber can serve a larvze number of students. It lakes careful 
p!ar}/)int: af>d hi<;h qt(a!ily production to nuke it woik. Figure 5 shows our 
estimates for developing one program througl) this nieatis. 

White wide use of SIMs permits a large population with different 
schedules to gain access to liiglier education, the traditional system of 
sciieduling breaks down. (See bigure 5) Mosi universities eliaige lees and 
schedule according to a fixed lime period, (a ijuarier, session, or semester). 
Use of instructional systems with a compeicnee-hased program contract, 
supports fee pjymenrb\ compeiencies and breaks down (lie traditional 
sciiedule. The tin^^ and iliouglit that goes into developing an instructional 
system fias residted in an cNteiisive evahmlioii of inslruclio/i and revision. 
The revision process depends on diec|ua]ity of evaluation measures. Wlnle 
compv.»iencies and performance objectives are explicit, evaluative procedures 
are still primitive. Thus, revision depends on the professor and coordinator 
collecting their owf^ data and interpreting the results, because reliable and 
valid evaUuitiun nievJsures are nof available. 

The student completion rale of course work is another serious 
problem. (uSU is on a two-month session schedule. Students seem unable 
to complete ihe work of two iiiteUMve mtKlules in a ses>ion. Wjnle most 
modules are completed within three sessions, most are only sched.iled for 
one session. Open endcil SIM> resulted in higher incomplclion rafes. So we 
assessed a definite scliednle ol deadlines to reduce the iiK'omplelion rale to 
lit Ihe session lime peiiod. 

The Open Ihiiversiiy in Toiiland uses broadcast television to tlx a 
schedule of deadlmcs for sludems. Instruciion via cable ought to be 
pre-schediiled rather ifi.m sludeiu-schedided, 

GSU buih a U)(),0(}0 SL|uare.tooi edillee at a cost of almost 
S2.000,000 below the state's alii)cation. The eciV)on)y was achieved by 
iising interior landscaping in place o\ walls. When cable becomes available. 
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the cost of iauncliine a university con! J piuinnicl dowA lluoirgli llic 
crc.itioii v)l" a cciUr.il Instruclioiuil Coinnninicatioiis Center wiili outposts, | 
iiislruciionul systems, learning pjck;^ges auJ low-cosl nice ling places. Cable 
(Jeeeiituli^os inslruelioi\. ■ 

RECOMMENDATIONS F'OR ACTION 

To viiili/e cable tclevisioi^ as a iiieaiis of solving current problems in 
luLilier ediJCJtion leqiiires cooperation nnc) action an)ong existing 
univcisilies. The lollowini: recoinmetula lions are suggested to initiate thai 
cooperation: 

1. Universities slKUihi evaluate itieir total higher education elTorts to 
determine program eotn pa lib ility among insiitutions, 
etlectiveness ol" learnini: programs lor students, and ways to 
cooperatively develop future resources for con^patability and 
cinciency. 

2. lli^jlier education should develop plans for pooling learning 
resources and nuiktng ilicni availahle oti a regional basis. 

3. Guidehiies lor statewide educational use of cable television 
s}u>uld be established which guarantee equipment compatibility, 
university access within a region, and interconnection of 
facilities. 

4. The rights and responsibihties of professors in' red to create SI Ms 
and other material for regional distribution ought to be 
Jetcrmined. 



